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Dying in vain 


By Rosp-t MAYBERRY 





















What does it mean to die in vain? 
To most it seems to be just 
another hour in their day. 

They're flying a descending spiral 

in a billion-dollar plane. 

They're on board a one-way, runaway train. 


| don’t want to run and hide, 
but | can’t just go along for the nde. 


Who's to blame? What's their name? 
Am | just a prisoner — a link ina chain? 


You who seek political power and greed, 
What's your game? 

We aren't dying for a god or a flag. 

What are you going to gain? 


A poet once said that there is a place called Hades 
Where we all cruise once in a while. 

The souls are overflowing 

Just as did the river Nile. 

We're stranded in the current of the American Dream. 
Picked up like an aluminum Can. 
Recycled. Then 

Used and used again. 
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Command 
performance 


By Russ ALBRIGHT 





Contributors: 


The morning sun pours unabated 
Through the frosty window 
Warming a one foot square 
Occupied by Max, THE cat 
The intensity of the rays such 
That one paw lies draped 
Across those catnap eyes 

My footfall alerts him to roll 
Upon his back and stretch 
Within that patch of sunlight 
Action which implies the need 
Of a vigorous belly rub 

A personal request 

| cannot deny, for fear 

He may bestow the privilege 
On someone else. 










Russ Albright is a pharmacist at the CSUS Health Center and frequent contributor to The University Review. 
Carolyn Benning is a Hornet copy editor and an unclassified graduate student studying journalism. 
*Mike Cosper is Hornet art director. 

*Stacy DeMonner is a freshman majoring in speech therapy. 

«Peg Girvan is a graduate student majoring in education and a receptionist in University Archives. 
+Peter Malychev is a foreign student from the US.S.R.; M.B.A. program. 

+L. Nguyen is a graduate student pursuing a M.A. in economics. 

«Jennifer Ruppert is an art/graphics staff member of The Hornet. 

*Diane Roach is a junior majoring in music and involved in the Society for Creative Anachronism. 
oR. V. Schelde is a Hornet news writer 

*T. J. Salsman is a Hornet photographer. 

*Dan Thomas is a sophomore majoring in communication studies. 

















Editors note: 


A special thanks goes out to Carolyn Benning, Rich Bengston, and Mary Collu... for being far more accurate 
typists than myself. Thanks to Dave Brumfield for his patience with a procrastinator. 

Due to budget cutbacks, this is the last University Review of the semester. Furthermore, my guess would 
be that this section will be the first casualty in the event of future cutbacks. This would be disheartening to see; 
my enthusiasm for this literary section was my very reason for becoming opinion editor. It is my hope that 
whoever fills these shoes next semester (and there are plenty on this campus who will be pleased to see me 
go) will share thic enthusiasm and make the section even better. 


Thanks, 
Wayne Kunert 
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The door knob 





By Peter MALYCHEY 


The butterfly flew over Jim’s head the 
second ume. The insect was unusually 
beautiful — it had wide, dark wings with 
purple fuzz on the edges and gold spots on 
its underbelly. It was flitiering in the rays of 
the sun, so Jim had to wink and cover his 
eyes with a palm to see it. The morning light 
was so yellow that it seemed white to Jim, 
and the insect’s random flying pattem was 
leaving dark tracks in his eyes. A moment 
later, the Cardinal (for that was the 
butterfly’s name) was gone. A lazy 
morning conunued, pleasantly un- 
eventful. The day was in its very 
beginning: pure, clean, promising, 
honest and easy. There was 
nothing to look at any 
more, except the depth of 
a blue, cloudless sky, so 
Jim closed his eyes. 

“Well, now the but- 
terfly is gone, and | 
think that I am think- 
ing about nothing now, 
and Mrs. Roos keeps 
telling me that it is nota 
good idea to think about 
nothing, because 
people should always 
think of something or — 
they would grow up 
reeeealllilly slow, ..* 
buinowlamaway * 
in the field, out-/%, 
side, and I can think 
about anything I 
want or think about 
nothing at all, and I 
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am 6-year-old kid anyway, so I can think 
whatever I like. ...” Other than thinking 
about nothing, Jim did not know what he 
wanted to do. He sighed. 

The meadow smelled fresh and 
summerlike, and lying there felt unbear- 
ably safe. Morning light turned pink when 
Jim closed his eyes; when he shut them 
ughter the light almost disappeared into the 
red darkness of his eyelids. Suddenly, the 
darkness lit up, and Jim started seeing 
different images — tees, 
ground, grass, birds, 
his friends, toys and 
other things. 
Then they all 

started merging into a 
turning whirlpool, and Jim 
felt dizzy. The same feeling 
comes when you go to bed — 
at first it is so peaceful and 
quict, the sheets are so white- 
fi clean and crisp with starch, and 

m they smell of old wood and 
, lavender from _ the 
: - closet in 
Grandma's bed- 
Q, room. But when 

you close your 
eyes, the bed 
starts to float, 
curl, stretch and eventu- 
Me ally rush somewhere into 
the unpredictable prec- 
pice of the night. Only 
seldom does the big clock 
tell the hour and bring 
you back to real life. 





- renin ——————— 


A car passed by. 

Jim opened his eyes to make sure he was 
still out in the country and a day’s drive 
from the city and his school. Jim also reas- 
sured himself that it was sull the same 
moming as 4 moment ago and there was 
nothing to worry about for the whole day 
(except the ume when you have to eat all 
that stuff during lunch and dinner, wash 
your hands every single moment and wear 
a hat because it is supposedly hot). Jim 
Closed his eyes again only to open them a 
second later to check out what was uckling 
him in the back. Sure enough, there was 
what he expected — the dry stalk of a weed. 
The upper part of the plant had been cut by 
a mower; the rest of the stalk had dned up 
and sharpened. You could bend this straw 
in two a couple of times and it would not 
break; there is this funny looking joint that 
bends. Exploring the straw, Jim was lying 
on his stomach on the ground, supporting 
himself with his elbows. The ground was 
wet after a morning dew and soon Jim’s 
elbows felt itchy. 

A car peeled off down in the street. 

Jim sat up on the ground. He rubbed his 
elbows and stretched his hands, thinking it 
was good they were not dry like a straw and 
he could do with his hands whatever he 
liked and they would not break. Now sitting 
on the ground, Jim could see the whole 
“strawberry plane” and the forest in frontof 
him. That was the forest where he, Aunt 
Emily, Uncle Bob and Rick went gathering 
berries last week and ran into a dead dog in 
a bush. That was gross. And then Jim and 
Rick decided to string the surawbernes on a 
straw and noose it into a necklace. When 
you get home, it is kind of neat to eat these 
berries one by one from the necklace and 
then suck the straw, which smells of the 
forest. 

Another and another car drove down 


The Color of Words 


By STACY DitMonnerR 


The sky never looked so blue 
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‘ 
there. Someone was unloading a truck in 
the alley. Someone shouted. 

Jim stood up. His legs were asleep, so he 
had todoa couple of stretch-outs and jumps. 
It felt really easy and fun to jump, so he 
jumped several times more. Then Jim looked 
at his bicycle-victimized knees and saw the 
green imprints of the grass on his skin. He 
rubbed his knees. Though Jim’s mother did 
not specify the ume he had to be back home, 
for some reason he started feeling uneasy. 
“Well, I better go home now. Did Mom tell 
me how long I could be out? Hmm? I don’t 
think | stayed here too Ieng, though.” Jim 
started walking toward the cabin. The path 
was running near the paddle where he saw 
a snake. An abandoned barn and a 
neighbor's garage were on the nght. Soon 
the path became a small road with lite 
rocks on the sides. “Hmm, what is mom 
gonna tell me? No, it’s OK, I haven't been 
out here too long.” Jim increasingly felt 
restless and started walking faster. It seemed 
he had spent the whole week away from 
home, and he would be inevitably punished 
for this liberty. Jim experienced the same 
feeling of guilt when he broke Aunt Emily’s 
favorite porcelain tea-cup and knew he 
would have to confess. 

Zhzhzhzhzhzh ... Darn, this sounds like 
a 6 o'clock bus; no, too bad to be true. Is it 
really 6 o’clock? Hm, ungodly hour from 
hell. 

Now Jim was in the backyard. He could 
already hear water running in the laundry 
room. A moment later he heard his mother 
open the washer to put in a new load of 
laundry. Mom looks simple in the morning 
— wears no lipstick, wears simple clothes 
— you cannot pull a thread on her jewelry. 
It was less than 15 feet to the door. Now Jim 
was running. Through the door window, he 
could see the wall of the laundry room with 
two electric switches on washable wallpa- 
per. Finally, Jim lost his nerve and ran to the 
back door as fast as he could to face whatever 
was waiting for him. Jim's mother heard 
the noise in the back yard and looked out the 
window. Jim was in such a hurry that at 
first, when he tried to open the door, his 
hand slipped down the door knob. He opened 
the door with the second attempt and ... 

Now this is the neighbor’ s car taking off. 
I wonder when this idiot is going to fix his 
stupid brakes!? Well, anyway, time to wake 
up, get up, and go to work, Mr. James 
Williams...no, wait, I still can snooze a 


Until he placed a cold stone in my hand. 

And explained beige to be the light free pebbles of sand 

| never thought my dream of understanding colors could come true 

Not ‘til after | found his speech as my key to pursue. 

No longer would my sightless world remain bland 

For | had been taught to search and aliow my wisdom to expand 

His shrewdness has given my life a new view. 

Never again will | have to accept or depend on a dull, non-descriptive story. 
For | have seen the glorious images of rainbows and flowers in bloom 
His talent of patience has offered me the gift to not pretend 

And by placing reality in my dreams, he has enlightened me to truly see 
The beauty of my surroundings, distinctively and contentedly as the 
fragrance of my mother’s sweet perfume. 


couple of minutes more. Oh, almost forgot, 
need to go to the bathroom, fast! 

James quickly jumped out of bed and put 
on his underwear. Running to the bath- 
room, he regretted he had not put on his 
slippers, too; the floor was cold. “Jee wizz, 
do I wanna take a leak! Now here, here is 
the door.” James could see the outline of a 
sink through the milked glass in the bath- 
room door. He was so much in a hurry that 
his hand slipped off the knob when he tried 
to turn it, and he opened the door only on the 
second time. “Hmm, what the hell,” cursed 
James. “Six years in the same apartment 
and cannot open the door!” 


Peter Malychev is a foreign student from the 
US.S.R.; M.B.A. program. 
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A struggle of 
women 


By PEG GIRVAN 


Carried past the jagged forms 

of deeply frozen convoluted bodies, 
the seeker grasped at 

treacherous stones, 

and laughed and cried 

with icy life — sucked pain. 


Her person looked the part 

of Fifties housewives, 

as coiffed and fettered, 

they paradea 

in their Mamie Eisenhower dresses. 


From time to time the seeker paused, 
grimacing with the effort 

held within the claws 

that curved her blood-soaked hands. 


Her face was frowning glory, 
all harshly etched 

with lines from effort-heavy 
agonizing wonder. 


Where is the warmth, she asked, 
the softness that bespeaks 
an ancient hope of humankind? 


Where am | going now? 
she said. 

It seemed a while ago 
we had some choice of maps 
to help us find our way 
through alli this 
powerful confusion. 


But now, it seems 
that choosing has been lost, 

and nothing has been born instead 
allowing us to end 

the scrolling on the screen, 

or to find the way 
to enter and abort. 


















Lucky me 


By R.V. Scheide 


I t had been seven years since 
I’d seen Gary, and now I sat 
across from him in a hotel 
room in San Francisco. We 
had been best friends in the 
Navy back in the early ’80s, 

but then we went our sepa- 
e oe) rate ways. A strange thing 
had brought us to this 
room overlooking the city 
— AIDS. 


THE 


tian 


What’s strange is that Gary ha 
AIDS and I don’t. We both used 
shoot drugs; we had sharam 
needles. At the time, AIDS ha 
not entered the national cof 
sciousness. 

No one knew that we might § 5 
injecting a time bomb into © 
systems, one that could go off 
two, five oreven 10 years. “Justs4 
no” had not entered the vernac 


lar, not that it would have stopp¢ 


us. 

But | did quit, for reasons 
my own. Gary stayed at it acoup 
of years after me, but eventuall ag 
he stopped as weil. It could all im 
chalked up to a simple transgregii™ 
sion of youth, if it weren't for 
dreaded virus. 

in 1988, Gary came down wi 
a severe case of pneumonia. TH 
doctors treating him had little e 
perience with AIDS-relatq 
symptoms, and were mystified 
he wasn’t recovering. 

“They actually called in apne 
to give me my last ntes,” Ga 
said, “but I told them I wa 
ready to check out just yet.” 

He recovered, only to learn 
he has AIDS. He’s been fightin 
an uphill battle ever since. 
virus has nearly taken his life 
umes. 

I found out Gary was sick whe 
he called me six months ago. / 
ter some idle chit-chat about t 
good old days, he broke the b 
news. | didn’t take it well. Not) 
out of concern for him, but 
myself. Even though I've be 
tested HIV negative, my heartbe 
quadrupled. 

During moments like that, y4 
KNOW you have IT. It shot do 
the existential crap I'd be 
spouting all summer. 

“Whatis the difference betw 
dying at 70 and dying at 90?” I 
say, in response to the popula 
of oat bran and health clubs. B 
dying at 30 seems altogether d 
ferent. 

This is the nature of AIDS. 
has come out of nowhere to do 
nate our minds and kill our fneng® 
replacing cancer as the No. | d 
ease to worry about. 

I’ve had plenty to worry abo 
I’m in three of the major ri 
groups. I’ve used intravenoy 
drugs, had a transfusion, and ha 
had multiple sexual partners. 
no mistake, AIDS is not just a g: 
disease. 

According to a 1990 repqm 
from the Center for Disease Coa 
trol, 21 percent of AIDS cas 
nationally have resulted from 
travenous drug use. Five percg 
of the cases are a result of hete 
sexual contact. 





a 


The number of people infected 
transfusions and the use of other 
bod products has steadily de- 
ined since stringent detecting 
measures were taken to guard the 
bod supply; these now account 
2 percent of all AIDS cases. Of 
se, | had my transfusion in 
81, long before such measures 
taken. 
The majority of the rest of the 
ses on the national level are the 
ult of homosexuai contact. It is 
portant to remember that each 
is a person, and that AIDS 
ms SO far claimed the lives of over 
0,000 people in the United 
In California, there is a signifi- 
mnt difference in the percentage 
AIDS cases due to IVDU in 
parison to the national level. 
though the proportion has 
fadily risen since the crisis be- 
, it now rests at around 5 per- 
t 
The point of all these numbers, 
least for this story, is to give 
e sense of the odds involved. 
ing the course of the epidemic, 
ave continually gauged my 
$ against these figures. It’s 
scientific, but it’s better than 
ing. 
So when I saw that one out of 
ry 20 AIDS cases in California 
rom sharing needles, I felt pretty 
pd about my chances. 
But the odds on the national 
el aren’t so good. One out of 
pry five AIDS cases is the result 
IVDU. It was this number in 
icular that got me down to the 
blic health clinic to get tested. 
It was not an easy decision. I 
s terrified that I would test HIV 
sitive, something I didn’t really 
nt to know. But I was con- 
ed that I might be infecting 
rs, and taking the test was the 
y way to find out. 
“What will you do if the results 
positive?” the person holding 
test results in his hand asked 


“Well, I'll probably go nuts,” I 
1. 
“You won't have to; you’re 
negative,” he said. 
SO my worries were over, fora 
ile. But then Gary called, and 
i y began again. A friend calls to 
he is dying, and I worry about 
self. 
To me, this is one of the most 
turbing aspects of AIDS. Gary 
the first person I have known 
full-blown AIDS; he’s just 
only one I know that I' ve shared 
od with. 
It bothers me that my compas- 
for a good friend has been 
ed by my own self-interest. It 


may be human nature, but it sure 
isn’t pretty. 

Immediately after he called, I 
rang up Other friends from those 
days. Of the ones that have been 
tested, all are negative. A good 
sign — for me. 

So why Gary and no one else? 
That is the question that keeps 
coming back to haunt me. Should 
I simply chalk it up to luck? If that 
is all luck is, then it is meaning- 
less. 

Lucky me. I get to live. My 
friend gets to die. 

It was with thoughts like these 
that I headed to San Francisco for 
our first meeting in seven years. | 
wondered if our reunion would be 
permeated by the smell of death. 

I knocked on the hotel room’s 
door, and his wife let me in. And 
there he was, sitting by the table. 


"Even though 
I've been tested 
HIV negative, 
my heartbeat 
quadrupled. 
During mo- 
ments like that, 


(NOW you 


Seven years seemed to vanish, and 
I was once again hanging out with 
one of my best friends. 

Time means nothing to fnend- 
ship. Talking on the phone doesn’t 
count; when you see someone in 
person you haven’ tseen ina while, 
friendship takes over. At least in 
this case. 

He looked healthy. He was back 
up to his normal weight of 180 
pounds, having fought back from 
one disease that stripped him down 
to 120. 

His color was good. Except for 
a cane that was propped up in the 
corner of the room, there were no 
visible signs that he was suffering 
from a terminal illness. 

For the evening, AIDS was put 
on hold. We went to a night club, 
and we had a great time, enjoying 


the music and each other’s com- 
pany. Just like we used to. 

I found myself rejuvenated by 
his opumism, screaming and yell- 
ing and generally making a fool of 
myself. 

The next morning, we went 
down to the wharf; his wife had 
never been there. Her sense of 
irony is more severe than mine. 
she is fortunate to be HIV nega- 
tive, but she bears the misfortune 
of having to watch her husband 
slowly whither away. 

it was a long walk, and Gary’s 
feet began to hurt. The latest dis- 
ease to invade his depieted im- 
mune system affects the nerves in 
his legs; the more he walks, the 
more it hurts. 

Yet he never complained, and 
we all had a good ume. Gary did 
his best to eat the food he ordered 
for lunch, even though he knew he 
would be vomiting it up later. 

Like many people with AIDS, 
he has a positive attitude. “If live 
to be an old man, I know I'm going 
to be a grumpy son-of-a-bitch,” he 
said, reflecting on the time he spent 
in a wheel chair because of the 
nerve disorder. 

In a recent phone conversa- 
tion, he told me he was suffering 
from “Elvis syndrome.” A new 
medication he was taking was 
Causing consupation, he laugh- 
ingly explained, and he has no 
desire to die on the porcelain 
throne. 

We have talked several umes 
about the fact that he has AIDS 
and I am apparently OK. The only 
conclusion we could reach was 
that someume after we split up, he 
must have ran into someone who 
had the virus. 

It only takes one shot to get it. 
He'll probably never know where 
it came from. 

He has asked me to be a pall 
bearer at his funeral, and I have 
accepted. I never expected such a 
request to come from a 2%-year- 
old friend. 

It’s hard to imagine any god 
coming up with a disease as in- 
sidious as AIDS. The virus strikes 
with a randomness that is too effi- 
cient. It has taken many good 
people. It is going to take Gary. 
And now I’m mad. 

I’m mad at myself. AIDS has 
revealed a part of me I didn’t want 
to see. I fancy myself as a semi- 
agnostic, and when times get 
tough, I ask the Lord for mercy. 
But there is one thing I can’t bring 
myself to ask. 

Take me instead of Gary. 


R.V. Scheide is a Hornet news 
writer. Gary died April 3, 1991. 
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Overture: Organ music 
accompanied by accordion; 
instrumentalists: 
Father, mother, girlfriend 


By DAN THOMAS 


every day grinds 
blending smoothly into one 
square pile of dust 


at the bottom 
depths of the dark 
organ grinder 


a charmed monkey 
laughs, almost pounding 
like the night wind 


under the sun 
that burns to dry 
a flopping fish 


the handie cranks 
with each heartbeat 
and a bloody pulse 


pressure from the 
black walls tightening 
with each toothy grin 


twirl around 
at the distant edge 
dance and fall 


under pressure from 
the whining accordion 
screeching nb from cartilage 


smiles are hard 
to find when the 
jack in the box 


squeezes fear into 
a young teary eye full 
of dandelions and dragons 


father grinds with aspirations 

mother grinds with hopeful dreams 
girlfnend stretches loose 

girlfriend pulls tightly back 

a yo-yo under the forces of gravitation 
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The 
perfect 


roommate 


By Carolyn Benning 


Last time, Ciunk met the 
Bank-Knocker, who bore a 
strange resemblance to 
Darth Vader. 


og 
£3, “an 





pnccre® 


Later, at a local 


TABLE 
restaurant. . FOR TWO. 


YOUR SKIN'S WD 

TOUGH, YOU PUTZ. 
YOU KAOwW, you 
REMIND ME OF 


He also stele Darth Vader's 
‘most well-known line. 


iM YOUR FATHER. 








Natalie awakened slowly, not sure what 
she was conscious of first: the pressure 
behind her eyes, or her roommate rummag- 
ing through the closet. Finally she rolled 
over and called, “Good morning.” Excepi 
nothing came out. She cleared her throat to 
try again; that was a painful mistake. Connie 
looked up, so Natalie waved a greeting 
instead. 

“Good moming,” Connie bubbled. “I 
was wondering when you would wake up; 
you’ il be late for class! And we planned to 
go to breakfast together this morning, re- 
member? I'll bet Darryl and Tony wil! be 
there; don’t you think Tony’s just the 
greatest? If you hurry, we can still get to the 
cafeteria in ume.” 

Natalie marveled at Connie’s gusty 
monologue. Her date last night must have 
put her in a good mood. Natalie swallowed 
with difficulty and stayed put. Nothing 
short of a court marshall was going to 
budge her from this room today. She won- 
dered if she had a fever. 

“Say, you're not very talkative. Feeling 
OK?” Connie had retrieved a pair of shoes 
from under her bed and sat down to put 
them on. 

Wisely pantomiming her reply, Natalie 
pointed to her throat and made a face. 

“Ooo, that’s no fun,” Connie sympa- 
thized. “You were wheezing all night, too.” 

As if on cue, Natalie coughed: a deep, 









BuT | wANT 7D WELL, THATS 







BRING HAPPINESS }«0—- EPSY, KID. 
AND WoRLD — AND 
PEACE. PROFITABLE. 
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Unlike Darth Vader, though, 
he took off his heimet to 







luose, racking cough that started at her toes 
and scraped its way out. Before it was over, 
Connie was halfway across the room with 
all the spare pillows she could hold. Natalie 
let herself be propped up and fussed over a 
bit. Then Connie announced, “OK, you just 
rest there. I'll see if | can bring you a tray 
of food.” With that she was gone. 

Natalie dozed a while, trying to sleep, 
but it was no use. Being propped up helped 
the coughing, but her sinuses still throbbed 
dismally. She gave up and swung her legs 
over the side of the bed. Getting dressed 
usually made her feel better — psychologi- 
cally anyway — and right now anything 
would be an improvement. An old, gray 
sweatshirt was hanging crookedly at one 
end of the closet, but there were no maich- 
ing bottoms. She bent over the pile of 
laundry on the closet floor — and her face 
fell off. At least her sinuses felt that way. 
Holding her face with one hand, she reached 
into the pile with the other and pulled out 
her comfy old jeans. 

She dressed slowly, then went back to 
the closet for her slippers. This time she 
knelt, keeping her head upright. A brief 
search yielded the desired results, but she 
had to hold onto the closet door to hoist 
herself up. The trip back to her bel took 


years. 
A buzz of conversation reached Natalie. 
Connie was talking to someone in the hall. 











And so, Clumk j 
American Foot 


ined the World League of 
il and became one of the 
best running backs the team ever had, 






Tue dwversty REVEW 


Her voice got louder when she opened the 
door but stopped as she came into the room. 

“Room service!” she sang. “I got the 
cook to heat up some soup for you.” Connie 
seta tray with soup, crackers, herbal tea and 
juice on the desk by Natalie’s bed. “Don't 
worry about the dishes; I can take them 
back at supperume.” 

Connie went to her own desk fora pile of 
books. “I'll tell your profs you're sick,” she 
said, jingling her keys in her free hand 

The door closed behind her, and Natalie 
turned her attention to the aromatic veg- 
etable soup. 

Natalie woke and squisited at the clock 
by her bed; four-thirty, tine to take another 
aspirin. She fumbled for the pill bottle by 
her bed. The tissue box was also handily 
within reach. Her sinuses were beginning 
to drain. relieving the headache but making 
her nose run. She felt a sneeze coming on 
and hurriedly grabbed for a tssue. 

The door banged open, and Connie 
barged through. She dumped her books on 
the desk and switched on the TV, ignoring 
the room’s other occupant. 

Natalie groaned and rolled over, trying 
to shut out Phil Donahue. If only her dream 
of asolicitous roommate had been real. She 
was starved, and had no way to get food 
unless she crawled io the cafeteria for 
supper. 


Carolyn Benning is a Hornet copy editor 















PART FIVE: 
The end of 
! Superduperman. 


AAAAIGH'! 
'M EXPOSED! 
NOW Tit we 








Tune in next semester 
when there might be 
another comic-strip 







bringing happiness and world peace to seriai in the Univer- 
millions of screaming fans. Review. Or I may 
tired of journalism 





and become a street 
sweeper. Who 
mone? Who cares? 
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A sacred heart 
from Saigon 


‘Little did | know I'd be spending the next half hour with Laurel and Hardy 





By MIcHAEL R. SCHOLZ 





I enjoy going to the Sacred Heart Cathe- 
dral on the K Street Mall. Parking leaves 
much to be desired, but the walk is one of 
the parts I like. 

Architecturally speaking, the cathedral 
is fantasuc. It reminds me of those Gothic 
places where the Dead rest in silence while 
the Living strain to hear their whispers. 
Surrounded by phalic master structures of 
tomorrow 's technology and various dilapi- 
dated shops, it almost looks like an anach- 
ronism (I’ve always felt it’s vice versa). Its 
iong steps leading up to towering doors 
invite all inside. Indoors, the vast expanse 
is filled with pews. There are so many you 
don’t have to sit close to anyone else. | like 
that a lot. 

A friend of mine told me she once went 
there for mass. During one of the readings, 
an unkempt man entered and collapsed on 
a back pew, falling asleep. Soon some 
gentlemen discreetly removed the man. The 
sermon had been about reaching out to 
those less fortunate. 

That’s people’s problem: They don’t 
really listen. Instead they think it applies to 
someone else. At least I did. This mass was 
no different. 

As I nodded awake in time for the col- 
lection basket to pass, I reached for my 
wallet. All I had was a five and a one. I 
placed the dollar in the basket, thinking it 
would be too tacky to ask for change back 
from a five. After all, I was going out to eat 
after mass. 

The mass let out and I began my walk 
back with visions of morsels, high in cho- 
lesterol, dancing in my head. It was starting 
to get dark. 

Uh-oh, there’s a homeless person sitting 
in a shop entrance. Dare I look? I dared, but 
it was only a security officer taking a break. 
The irony caught me off-guard, pardon my 
pun, and I began to chuckle. Life was good. 


Further along my walk, | came across 
two black men. Dressed in olive drab 
clothes, they wandered along the path. Their 
clothes were well worn, as well as their 
faces. One approached me. 

“Hey, Officer Smith, it’s cool. We were 
just leaving. Hey, man, thing’s cool.” 

I shook his offered hand, a bit Confused, 
and continued my walk. Just my luck, they 
were going my way. Then 1 was approached 
again. 

“Wait a minute, man. You're not the 
police.” 

“You got me there, pal.” I didn’t mean 
the sarcasm, it just came out. 

He turned toward his friend. “I just shook 
this dude’s hand and | don’t even know the 
fucker.” 

“Why you shake his hand, man? We 
don’ know at ail,” I’m guessing the fnend 
asked. His speech was difficult to figure. 

“I thought he was the president.” 

OK, so quick thinking wasn’t my bag. 

We just stared at each other in silence. 
Then the two widest grins I’ve ever seen 
emerged, probably joined by my own. One 
of the men was missing all his front teeth, 
which explained why I couldn't understand 
his speech. I called him Grin. Both of them 
began chuckling simultaneously. This was 
so ludicrous that I began to laugh as well, 
harder than before. Little did I know I'd be 
spending the next half-hour with Laurel 
and Hardy. 

“Shi’,” echoed my two new friends. 

“So, where are we off to tonight, gentle- 
men?” I asked. 

They told me about themselves. Both 
met while they were coming up from Cen- 
tral Los Angeles by train. Freight train, that 
is. “Hungrier than Ethiopians,” they de- 
cided to get off at Sacramento and look for 
food. Both were Vietnam veterans. One 
was in the Army, the other in the Navy. Up 
north, in Washington, lived one’s sister. 
They were hoping to live with her for a 
while. 


“You think I’m shituung you, don’t you,” 
said one. He proceeded to show me his 
veteran's medical disability card. 

“Gregory Mertle,’’ I quickly misread 
and handed it back. He must have not seen 
it because it fell out of his hands when | 
returned the card. He just stared at Grin as 
I bent over to pick up the fallen card. 
immediately he pushed me back. 

“You don’t live around here, huh? Lis- 
ten, man, with your head down, I could 
have smashed it with my knee, while my 
friend grabbed you from behind. You got to 
be careful, man. You get hurt if you ain’t 
smart.” 

Damn, he was right. I cursed myself for 
being so gullible and shuddered at the 
thought of myself bleeding in some dirty 
gutter. Then gratitude replaced my fear. 
These guys were okay, and I wanted to help 
them out. 

I fished out my wallet and opened it. 
Great all that was left inside was the five 
spot | planned usiag for dinner. Oh well, | 
had taken it out. 

Gregory was surprised, but looked 
pleased. He accepted the money. 

“Now we eal.” 

En route to a grocery store, I asked, “So 
when were you in Vietnam? What did you 
do?” I was very curious, to say the least. Not 
curious enough, though to ask about 
Gregory's disability. 

“Was in country '67 and '68,” answered 
Gregory, “I was good. So good, the guys 
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called me ‘Jungle Boy.’ Taking point was 
no fun, but the fear gave me a better rush 
than any of the drugs we had. Closest I 
came to dying, though, was when this fucker 
almost blew me to shit.” A rolled cigarette 
fell from behind Gregory's ear as he swung 
blindly at Grin. 

“Man, I tol’ you. Was a acciden’.” 

While on a mission, Gregory had been 
caught on the same grid that Grn, a demo- 
litions operator for the Navy, had deployed 
ordnances on from his ship. Over 20 years 
later, the two meet on a train heading for 
Washington State. Now they were the best 
of friends. Makes sense. 

“Crazy fucka,” Grin commented. 

“What type of jobs are you looking for,” 
I asked Grin, leaving the subject of 
Gregory's sanity. 

“Any, man. I don’ know much, though. 
Like this, dig it, man, I go to the man and 
say, ‘I wan’ a job.’ The man says, ‘Wha’ 
can you do?’ So I say, ‘See tha’ buildin’? I 
could blow it to shit.’ But the man says, 
‘Sooo sorry, man, we only build buildin’s’.” 
Grin was very serious. “You dig?” 

“Dig.” 

Grin, seeing that he had a captive audt- 
ence, decided to keep talking. “Was in 
Saigon when she fell, man. They came to 
me and say, ‘Guard the gate an’ make sure 
no one gets by who don’ belong.’ Yeah, 
right. Shit. They all had the same faces, 


See Grin, page 8UR 


Lost 





. By L. NGUYEN 


Headed South—on some sudden impulse 
Long stretches of highway 

Illuminated by a pale headlight and 

the scatters of stars. 

In the stillness of a moonless sky 

|, my motorcycle, and the road 

arrived at an all-night coffee shop 

in the middie of Nowhere. 

The handfu! of guests 

Too engrossed in silent reflections 

to notice a stranger — a Nobody! 

My eyes caught a woman 

An old, old woman — with her entire life 


written on her face 


With trembling hands 

With total concentration 

She dines alone — siowly 

A life, trying to hang on 

To prolong the impending fate 


Instinctively 


Without Reasons, or Thoughts. 


| had to leave. 
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man. All had arms tha’ gram atme.Grabb’d 
my arms, my legs, my gun. Pullin’ me, 
tellin’ me they belong. Evac chopters 
carryin’ twice their normal loads, an’ then 
they was leavin’. | thougnt they was leavin’. 
| thought they was leavin’ me, man, and I 
jus’ shit. One flew over me, and | wasn’ 
doin’ to let it leave me. So | shoot at it and 
hit its belly. Before I could blink, six chopters 
swarm’d the compound looking for the 
sniper. So I run screamin’ to the bird I jus’ 
shot at. | wasn’ goin’ to stay. Not 
there...Man, I was only twenty then.” 

“Uh-huh,” | said, looking for Gregory. 
He had disappeared. “I was only three or 
four then.” 

“No shit? You jus’ a boy then.” 

I was nineteen. Grin had noticed 
Gregory's absence. 

“Where'd he go, man?” 

| didn’t know, but Gnn’s worried ex- 
pression told me he had to go find him 
Sacramento was much like Grin’s Saigon 
and he wasn’t going to let Gregory leave 
hirn there, just like he didn’t let those he!- 
copters leave him behind almost twenty 
years ago. 

“Lissen, man, you okay. Really, even 
for a white boy.” I shook his hand in asenes 
of complicated movements and gestures 
Then we embraced. I was so shocked that I 
did nothing, save make a mental note to 
check for my wallet when we were done 
with our good-byes. I forgot to check. 

Watching from beneath a lone streetlight 
as Grin disappeared into the darkness, | 
realized I never found out what his name 
Was. 

“Good luck.” 

Without really looking for it, i found 
goodness in Gregory and Grin. What's more 
surprising, they found some goodness in 
me. All I did was listen. 













































































3 DRY ROACH 





The Shadow-Lover has brushed past me 
Once more, this time taking to his 

Realm someone's loved one. 

| cannot stop what he does because 

i Am not Death. 

Once | flirted with him, hoping that 

He would come and take me away from this 
Plane of Existence that | found so hard 

To live in. 

| know now that Death prefers that those 
That come to him, to have died in their 
Sleep, not by their own hand. 

But the Shadow-Lover takes what he gets, 
Those who suicide, those who die in 


Accidents, those who die before their time, 
And those who die at another's hand. 

| have heard that the Shadow-Lovetis 
Gentle, kind, and caring; the perfect 


Lover for any woman, or man. 
So | tried to rush into his embrace, 
Then | learned that he wants me to 


Be more experienced than what | am 


Now. 
So | wait and learn, for | know that 


Someday Death, my Shadow-Lover will 


Summon me to our marriage bed. 
But | hope that he won’t summon 
For another 100 years or so. 
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